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as the bride for his son. The marriage took place at Nuremberg on
29 November 1225.

Three weeks earlier Engelbert had been assassinated by his cousin
Frederick of Isenburg, near the town of Schwelm. The actual motive for
the murder was Engelbert's action in checking the oppressive conduct of
his nephew towards the convent of Essen of which he was steward; but
there is no doubt that the archbishop's stern measures in putting down
the lawlessness that prevailed at the end of the civil war had met with
fierce and widespread resentment among the local nobility. It was not a
spontaneous act, but a premeditated conspiracy in which many persons
of high rank and influence were involved. Count Frederick was put under
the ban of the Empire and excommunicated by the Church; after nearly
a year he was rounded up, confessed his guilt, and was broken on the wheel;
his brothers the Bishops of Mlinster and Osnabriick, his chief accomplices,
were deprived of their sees.

It was easy to avenge the murder, not so easy to deal with the situation
which resulted from it. There was no one fitted by position and ability
to fill the place at the head of the government that Engelbert had
occupied. Many of those ecclesiastical princes who had enjoyed the
Emperor's confidence when he left Germany in 1220 had since died: Otto
of Wurzburg, for example, in 122S and Conrad the Chancellor, Bishop
of Metz and Spires, in 1224. The administration passed into the hands
not of one of the leading churchmen but into those of a secular prince,
Louis, Duke of Bavaria, a man who had neither the strength of character
nor the gift of statesmanship possessed in such a marked degree by
Engelbert. Moreover the position of regent was becoming every year a
more difficult one; for as he grew up the young king began to weary of
tutelage and to develope ideas and a policy of his own which did not
always conform to those of his guardian. Unlike his predecessor, who
made the maintenance of the landfrieden the central feature of his
domestic policy, Louis took no steps to check or to intervene in the
numerous feuds which broke out in all parts of the country. On the rare
occasions when he departed from this policy of non-intervention or perhaps
what is better described as impolitic inactivity, he did so from motives
of self-interest rather than from reasons of state, as when he and King
Henry disputed the inheritance of Otto of Brunswick-Luneburg to the
Welf estates on the death of Henry, the Count Palatine of the Rhine.
They both raised counter-claims of the slenderest description, and
together made an expedition against Brunswick; but they achieved
nothing and were compelled ignominiously to retreat.

In the autumn of 1227 the news of the Emperor's excommunication
reached Germany, but it made little or no impression on the country at
large: neither the ecclesiastical nor the secular princes availed themselves
of the Pope's release from their oaths of fealty; only one bishop, the
Bishop of Strasbourg, published the sentence against Frederick, and he
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